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who has mingled with the most accomplished persons of his time and 
studied its various interests at the closest quarters. 

How wide were Mr. Lecky's sympathies, and how versatile was his capac- 
ity for appreciation, is clearly revealed in the subjects considered in this 
little volume. With equal ease, grace, and learning, he passes from the 
study of the tumultuous and passionate life and genius of Madame de 
Stael to the study of the life and character of the supremely practical and 
self-contained fifteenth Earl of Derby. He is as much at home in analyz- 
ing the career of the great scholar Dean Milman as the career of the great 
statesman Sir Robert Peel. An eminent writer himself, and a distin- 
guished member of Parliament, his own personal experience enabled him 
to comprehend the full meaning of such dissimilar individualities and such 
different achievements. In the essay on Ireland, in the " Light of History," 
he re-enters a field which had become familiar to him by his prolonged 
researches for his larger work on that country; but his Catholic feeling 
and cosmopolitan intellectual interests are even more strikingly exhibited 
in the essay on " Israel among the Nations." In his " Thoughts on His- 
tory," he sounds a note of warning against regarding history as a science 
and not as literature ; while in the address on the " Political Value of His- 
tory " he offers the ablest defense that has ever been made in equal compass 
of the British attitude toward the American colonies. Quite as notable is 
the address on " Empire," in which, after weighing the opinions of those 
who have favored colonial expansion against the opinions of those who 
have opposed it, he sums up the principles which have guided Englishmen 
in their government of their colonial dependencies, and describes the 
benefits which have followed British rule over such diverse and widely 
dispersed populations. 



France ik the American Bevolution. By James Breck Perkins. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1911. 

Would the American colonies have won their independence had they 
received no aid from Prance? Such is the general question which Mr. 
Perkins discusses in all its aspects in this lucid but occasionally somewhat 
prolix monograph. But for this intervention, he declares in substance, the 
struggle would almost certainly have ended in disaster. Is this view cor- 
rect? As a matter of fact, apart from Beaumarchais's shipment of arms 
and ammunition, France afforded the Americans no particular assistance, 
even indirectly, until after the victory at Saratoga. The only act of French 
co-operation that told emphatically in favor of the Colonists was De 
Grasse's interposition in the Chesapeake, which, by preventing the Eng- 
lish fleet from rescuing Cornwallis, left him to be captured by the com- 
bined American and French land forces. 

It does not follow positively that, had De Grasse not been present in 
those waters at that precise moment, American liberties would have per- 
ished. By this time the state of fighting had become normal with the 
Colonists, and the length of the period over which that fighting had con- 
tinued was in itself an encouragement to its indefinite prolongation, if 
necessary to final success. All the chances were that the Americans would 
have worn out the English rather than that the English would have worn 
out the Americans. It is now generally acknowledged that the English 
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pressed the contest with more zeal than they would have done had the 
Americans (who were their fellow-subjeets and of the same race as them- 
selves) been their only opponents. The presence of their immemorial 
enemies on the ground probably had the effect of drawing out the war by 
making the English resolute to suffer no humiliation at their hands. 

Mr. Perkins appears to most advantage in his description of the char- 
acters and careers of particular individuals rather than in his account of 
a general course of events. What he writes of Beaumarchais and Lafa- 
yette, for instance, is vivid and entertaining ; and he presents Beaumarchais 
especially from new points of view. His tribute to Franklin, on the other 
hand, follows too closely the older judgment, and it causes him to reflect 
too strongly on the associates of that great man in Paris — Lee, Adams, and 
Deane — with whom he was at times at odds. There are now proofs that 
the opinion so generally held as to the supposed extreme value of Frank- 
lin's services in France has been exaggerated by the pride which the 
Americans have felt in the impression which he undoubtedly made in that 
country as a man and philosopher rather than as a diplomat. They have 
taken popular esteem for the person as irrefutable evidence of the most 
substantial achievements as an envoy. Mr. Perkins himself falls under 
(he glamour of Franklin's reputation so far as to say "that the results of 
his mission in France could have been accomplished by no one else; and 
without them it is by no means certain that American independence would 
have been won until many years later." 

In opposition to this view, it may be pointed out that, long before 
Franklin arrived in Paris, the attitude of the French Government toward 
the Colonists was distinctly friendly, and that that Government had already 
assisted them secretly. Had it not been for the success of Gates at Sara- 
toga, not all the suave arts of the American philosopher could have in- 
duced the French to support the American cause openly. Mr. Perkins 
admits that it was not Franklin's, but Lafayette's, personal appeal that 
moved the French authorities to send out the army under Rochambeau 
and the fleet under D'Estaing. These were really the only factors in the 
French connection which accomplished highly important results. 

Izard, Lee, and Adams have all been accused of jealousy in reflecting on 
Franklin, but does not Mr. Perkins himself acknowledge that this illus- 
trious American was, at this time, " old, infirm, fond of pleasure, and by 
no means an accurate man of business." This is practically John Adams's 
charge. Franklin, he asserted, was kept in a " constant state of dissipa- 
tion " by philandering with charming French women and theorizing with 
learned French philosophers. Indeed, according to Adams, he was so 
much absorbed in social frivolities that diverted his vanity, and in scientific 
discussions that interested his reason, that he failed to give any real atten- 
tion to his diplomatic duties. Certainly, to our modern perceptions, this 
animadversion does not seem hypercritical when we recall the historical 
spectacle of " the venerable sage, with his gray hairs flowing down upon 
his shoulders, his staff in his hand, and the spectacles of wisdom on his 
nose," permitting himself to be crowned with flowers by women of fashion, 
sometimes of questionable reputation. 

If Mr. Perkins's characterization of John Paul Jones be correct, it is a 
cause for surprise that the United States should have been anxious to 
recover his remains and remove them to this country. He is described 
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in this volume as a " freebooter," a " hardy corsair," a " buccaneer." His 
famous ship was " a piratical craft." As Jones was sailing under letters 
of marque legitimately issued, it would appear that he deserved a more 
honorable designation. 

There is a disposition on Mr. Perkins's part to confuse the American 
people at the time of the Revolution with the Puritans of New England. 
" Our Puritan forefathers " is a common expression with him when plainly 
referring to Americans collectively. He speaks of the Americans' " rigorous 
theology " ; of their " strict modes of life." Such terms have certainly no 
application to the diversified religious feeling and the bountiful style of 
life prevailing in all the Southern colonies. They are hardly true of New 
York. They are really only true of New England. 



Secret Societies and the French Revolution, together with Some 
Kindred Studies. By Una Birch. London and New York: John Lane, 
1911. 

The- most important essay in this volume is the first, which describes 
the influence of the secret societies in bringing on the French Revolution. 
The two that follow, the " Comte de Saint-Germain " and " Religious 
Liberty and the French Revolution," either touch other phases of that 
great event or deal with subjects more or less germane to it. The fourth 
and concluding essay in the series, " Madame de Stael and Napoleon," 
adds nothing to our knowledge of the same period, nor does it throw 
any new light on the most diverting personal comedy in European his- 
tory, unless we except the episode of Voltaire and Frederick the Great. 

The article on secret societies, however, is a singularly vivid con- 
tribution of new facts to the history of those powerful organizations, 
although it is quite palpable that the author exaggerates the part which 
they really played in precipitating the tragedy. They reflected rather 
than originated the sentiment at large in France, which in its final ex- 
plosion in the Revolution was to alter the political face of the world. 
Many historians, indeed, have gone so far as to deny that these societies 
had any influence whatever in subverting the old order. Clerical writers 
alone have attributed to them a certain degree of power over the move- 
ments of the time, a power directed not to the improvement of the people, 
but to the overthrow of the Church, the destruction of Christianity, and 
the erection of Paganism in its place. 

At first the secret societies of France seem to have devoted them- 
selves to study, experiment, and speculation. It was reserved for the 
Utopians of the eighteenth century to use these societies for the pur- 
pose of social regeneration. They assisted actively and zealously in 
spreading abroad the seeds of the humanitarian movement on French 
soil. Louis XV. tried to discourage them. Clement XII. issued a bull 
against them. All without effect. In 1738 they joined in favoring the 
writing of the great En cyclopedia ; and it was due to their subscriptions 
that Diderot, in 1741, was able to begin that memorable undertaking. 
Freedom, love, equality, and brotherhood were all advocated by these 
societies half a century before the Revolution broke out. Reorganized 
in one grand lodge in 1771, they carried on their propaganda with ever- 
growing energy and success. Under their indirect influence there sprang 



